Jones then turns to the domain of 'nature' -as distinguished from
"man' - and this he divides into three territories: the other animals, the
mineral substances, the vegetables. In the field of Zoological
investigation, jones did not belong to the category of merciless experts
\\no experimented on 'guinea-pigs/ He recommends an examination
of animals, but 'with this condition, that they be left, as much as possible,
in a state of natural freedom or made as happy as possible, if it be
necessary to keep them confined/'With regard to metals and minerals,
jones makes a reference to the ancient Asiatic knowledge preserved
both in Persian and Sanskrit, and finally considers Botany-"the loveliest
and most copious division in the history of nature/ He feels that Asiatic
botany would provide an ample field of exploration to the European,
and adds that a mere naturalistic study of the subject- as had indeed
been attempted by many a European-would be incorrect, if not
inadequate, without a background of the literatures of the various
countries. He suggests that a study of the Sanskrit works on the subject,
most of which might not be available, would be worth the while of any
European botanist. Though the Indians had, had very few sciences as
such, of arts they had many-three hundred different arts were recorded,
according to Jones-for 'the convenience and ornament of life/ and all
these would be revealed by a study of Sanskrit. In conclusion, he
recommends the study of all Asiatic languages for a first-hand knowledge
of these matters though he also realises that the learning of Chinese
would be particularly difficult.

The eleventh and last discourse was delivered by Jones on 20
February 1794, nine weeks before his sad demise, and its subject was
the philosophy of the Asiatics. Philosophy, according to Jones, is that
which is created by the reasoning power of man, and accordingly he
divides Asiatic philosophy into five categories: physiology and medicine,
metaphysics and logic ethics and jurisprudence, natural philosophy and
mathematics.

As regards the science of medicine, Jones says, that the Hindu
books present a mere empirical history of diseases and remedies and
that the Ayurveda, which was held to be a divine revelation, is not
open to improvement from experience. These limitations
notwithstanding, he suggests that Europeans should try to study the
Hindu books on medicine at first hand.

Coming to 'philosophy' itself, which Jones considers under
metaphysics and logic, he begins by saying that the shatdarsanas or the
'treatises on the six schools of philosophy' were oidinarily inaccessible
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